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ARE COURSES IN THE BIBLE SUITED TO THE CUR- 
RICULUM OF A PREPARATORY SCHOOL ? 



PROFESSOR ISAAC B. BURGESS 
Morgan Park Academy 



The question to be discussed is not whether a knowledge of the 
Bible is desirable in the pupils of a preparatory school. Few of 
the readers of this journal would deny that it is. It is a very dif- 
ferent question whether through its curriculum a school prepara- 
tory to college should impart this knowledge. There are other 
agencies capable of imparting a knowledge of the Bible, with which 
the adolescent is brought in contact, notably the home, the church, 
and voluntary movements like the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation acting in harmony with both the church and the school. 
The school curriculum is already full. Why may not training in 
the Bible be left to these other agencies ? 

As for the home, in many cases there is little sympathy on the 
part of the parents with the Bible and even when there is sympathy 
and a desire to impart, either adequate knowledge or pedagogic 
skill are lacking. Even where there is sympathy and knowledge 
and skill there is as a rule in the hurry of bread-winning and social 
life too little time for full and systematic Bible study. We must 
remember that study to be good must be graded, so that each child 
in an ordinary home would have to have a course of study of his own. 
To furnish the atmosphere in which Bible study may thrive, to 
strengthen the motives which animate it, and to supplement the 
major agency in it, must always be the well-nigh indispensable part 
of the home. As a rule it cannot do more than this. 

The church through its central educational agency, the Sunday 
school, is becoming increasingly efficient in teaching the Bible, 
but at present the average Sunday school is not provided with 
teachers well prepared to teach the Bible on the historical and 
literary sides. It is doubtless owing to this fact in a considerable 
degree that the Sunday school loses many, even from families with 
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church affiliations, between the ages of thirteen and nineteen, that 
is, at just the time when our boys and girls are under the influence 
of preparatory schools. Indeed, it may be owing in part to the 
influence of the high and preparatory schools, with their emphasis 
on the historical and literary, that the adolescent loses interest in the 
Sunday studies which are of a more religious and emotional type. 
But a more serious limitation of the work of the Sunday school will 
be found in the case of young people from families not affiliated 
with Christian churches. In such cases, as is shown in a later part 
of this article, the influence of the Sunday school is brief and ineffec- 
tive. 

The same difficulty arises in the case of classes organized by the Y. 
M . C. A. of the school or by individual Christian teachers, and pursu- 
ing studies outside of the school curriculum. Such classes appeal 
but little to those pupils reared outside of Christian influences, the 
very ones for whom the school should supply the deficiency of the 
home. Moreover, such classes are often too sporadic, voluntary, and 
dependent on chance to have dignity and efficiency. Each year's 
effort, too, often stands by itself and is not a part of any largely 
planned consecutive course. 

Thus by consideration of other agencies we have found that 
while in many cases the influence of the Christian home and the 
teaching of the church school will give a training in the Bible, in 
many others they fail to do it and it will not be secured at all unless 
through the day school. 

But it is alleged that the Bible, as a religious book, cannot be 
taught to people of different religious beliefs without offense. For 
a discussion of this question, see a symposium in this journal for 
January, 1906. To the writer it seems that the difficulty has 
arisen from a too narrow conception and teaching of the Bible in 
the past. We are plagued by a bad tradition. While the Bible 
is a book of religion it is also an ancient history, an anthology of 
choice literature, and an inspiring book of ethics. Whether or not 
it be possible to teach the most essential religious conceptions without 
discussing the points of difference in comparative non-essentials, 
it is at least possible to study Bible history, Bible literature, and 
Bible ethics without offense and in such a way as to make the forma- 
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tion of correct religious conceptions more likely. Surely, too, there 
is a difference between a public school supported by taxation levied 
upon those of all beliefs and of none, and a Christian school founded 
and sustained by those whose lives are guided by the Bible. It 
seems to be incumbent on such a school to teach the Bible and that 
such a teaching of the Word should be in the eyes of many an ad- 
vantage which the Christian school will have over the public 
school. 

We may go further and point out certain special and unique 
qualifications which the secondary school possesses for this work. 
The school has a flexible curriculum — notably so. The larger 
schools have added elective studies with surprising ease and 
rapidity during the last few years. A whole group of sciences 
taught in the laboratory, manual training, physical training, type- 
writing, and, since the acquisition of the Philippines, Spanish, 
have been grafted on the curriculum in rapid succession, not, of 
course, for all pupils, but for such as choose them. Shall there be 
no opportunity to choose Hebrew literature and history, which have 
influenced the world as deeply as any ? It cannot be claimed that 
these have been excluded because too ancient, for Greek and Roman 
history and literature have long had place in secondary schools and 
would render the study of another ancient nation all the more nat- 
ural and easy. 

The curriculum of our preparatory schools is being framed in 
no narrow spirit; it is being wisely shaped to meet the needs both 
of those who are looking far ahead to a life of wide influence as rep- 
resentatives of college culture, and also to meet the needs of all the 
people of every community. It should include a study of the Bible; 
for, on the one hand, no college boy can understand his college 
literature and history without knowing the literature and history 
and ethics of the Bible, which have largely conditioned the move- 
ment of thought the world over; and, on the other hand, every commu- 
nity needs in its Sunday schools and other church agencies for relig- 
ious education, the personal training, the direction, the stimulus that 
would come from seeing the Bible taught by college graduates in a 
scholarly way in its secondary schools. The voluntary, love-con- 
strained teachers in our Sunday schools would be either personally 
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pupils in secondary-school classes or at least accessible to the 
influence of such classes. 

Such is the argument for Bible teaching in preparatory schools. 
It is felt that it will be made clearer by a brief history and statement 
in regard to a representative school which has acted upon the con- 
victions expressed in this paper. Such a school is the Morgan Park 
Academy of the University of Chicago. In this school the needs 
of the students for several years were met so far as possible (1) by 
classes conducted especially for their benefit in connection with the 
Sunday schools of Morgan Park; (2) by classes conducted by the 
Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associations. Of 
these the classes held in connection with the churches were some- 
what more successful in keeping up the attendance, but from both, 
after the first burst of interest, very many fell away. In both cases, 
too, many of those most ignorant of the Bible and most in need of 
its moral stimulus failed to respond at all to the invitation to attend. 

Moved by this comparative failure to bring the advantages of 
Bible study to the school as a whole, with the cordial encouragement 
of President Harper, a scheme of required classes was carefully 
formulated for the year beginning September, 1900. This plan 
was thus presented in the calendar of June 1900: 

The study will be literary, historical, and ethical, dealing with the great 
essentials of human life, thought, and history, avoiding controverted matters. 
It is felt that no man is educated who is ignorant of a book which has so per 
meated English literature and influenced history so deeply as the Bible. 

The department of Bible Study is an adjunct of the department of English 
Literature and the methods employed will be those of that department. Exact 
knowledge will be required and thorough training given in both reading and 
writing. One hour per week will be given to recitation in all the courses 
announced and every pupil will be required to take one course during each year 
of his residence; he will, however, be allowed to select under suitable guidance 
the course he will take. 

This statement, so far as it goes, correctly describes the spirit 
and method of the work today, except that some of the present 
courses are historical rather than literary, and according to the pre- 
scription of courses by the University it is possible to finish the work 
in three years instead of taking the four or five years of a full school 
course. The hour chosen for the class has been the first on Mon- 
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day morning, on which day the program is somewhat modified to 
adapt it to the needs of Bible work. This arrangement makes it 
possible and natural for the pupil to prepare his Bible-study work 
on Sunday. At least one hour is required for proper preparation, 
and the recitation is forty-five minutes long. 

There yet remained one difficulty. The work in the Bible was 
not recognized directly by any of the colleges in their admission 
requirements, however valuable it might be indirectly as a training 
in English and history. The average boy does not readily recognize 
these indirect values and so many who were in haste to get into 
college by the shortest route were inclined to neglect their Bible. 
This difficulty the University of Chicago with the warm endorsement 
of President Harper and after the careful consideration of the Bibli- 
cal departments removed in 1903 by giving credit for Bible courses 
as follows: 

BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

1) The History oj the Hebrews jrom the Establishment oj the Kingdom to 
the Return jrom the Exile. — The following texts are recommended as indicating 
the character of the work required: Price, Syllabus oj Old Testament History, 
§§ 50-80; Kent, History oj Hebrew Poeple,Vo\.l,%% 73-160; Vol. II, §§ 1-212. 

2) The Life oj Jesus. — The requirement will be met by the study of Burton 
and Mathews, Constructive Studies in the Lije of Christ; chaps. 2, 3, 20-27, 
may, if necessary, be passed over lightly or omitted. 

3) Old Testament Literature. — Robertson, The Books oj the Old Testament, 
will indicate the scope and character of the requirement. 

4) New Testament Literature. — The requirement will be met by the study 
of McClymont, The New Testament and its Writers, chaps. 1-18. 

The unit consists of 1), 2), and either 3) or 4), at the option of the studon'. 

This scheme of study the Academy at once put into effect. 

We have five classes: (1) an elementary class in Old Testa- 
ment history, first year; (2) an elementary class in Old Testament 
history, second year; (3) an advanced class covering Old Testa- 
ment history in one year; (4) a class in the life of Christ; (5) a class 
in New Testament literature. It will be seen further that a pupil 
can take a full course in either three or four years according to his 
stage of advancement and that he receives for this full course one 
unit's credit. A unit means a study taken at least four times a 
week for one year, and fifteen units secure complete admission to the 
University. The granting of credit by the University of Chicago 
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has made the subject more acceptable. It would be still more so 
if other colleges would do the same, for many of our pupils do not 
go to the University of Chicago and the study is here required of all. 

Studious pains have been taken to make the courses unobjection- 
able to those of all faiths by omitting everything of a sectarian char- 
acter. No specific complaints have ever been made that anything 
taught was narrow and offensive to any religious belief. We are 
disappointed to have to record, however, that requests come from 
Catholics and Jews every year that boys be excused from Bible study 
on the general ground that the teaching is not under Catholic or 
Jewish auspices. In such cases no boy is excused without our 
first writing a strong letter to his home urging that he take the work. 
As an estimate it may be said that about half the Jewish and Catho- 
lic boys take the course and half do not. 

A careful written test given our pupils upon entrance to the 
Academy three years ago is valuable as showing the kind of 
material with which we have to deal. This test was placed before 
those about to enter the most elementary course — that in Old 
Testament History. Pupils were asked, (1) whether they had 
ever attended a Sunday school; (2) whether they had attended 
regularly for the last year, and, (3) five elementary questions upon 
the facts and stories of the Old Testament. It was found, (1) that 
all of the thirty-four who were to begin the Bible course in the school 
claimed that they had at some time or other attended Sunday school ; 
(2) that seventeen had attended Sunday school regularly during 
the preceding year and seventeen had not; and (3) that the half who 
had attended Sunday school during the last year reached an average 
of 69 per cent, on the test questions, while the half who had not, 
reached an average of only 42 per cent. — a difference in favor of 
the Sunday school boys of 27 per cent. The facts elicited by this 
test are in accord with a general impression of the facts as gained 
by the last six years' experience. 

They are not in accord, however, with two oft-repeated assertions 
or, at least, implications. These are, (1) that the average student 
in our colleges (such as those whose ignorance of Bible facts has 
been widely reported) is a Sunday-school scholar in a real sense, 
and (2) that the average Sunday-school scholar gets almost no 
knowledge of the Bible from his study. The difference between 
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the regular Sunday-school scholars and others was, as we have seen, 
27 per cent, as measured in Bible facts and stories; it is doubtless 
more than 50 per cent, as measured in terms of adaptation to Bible 
work and sympathy with it. There can be no understanding of 
our work in the Bible here without the knowledge that about one- 
half of our boys lack even that rudimentary and imperfect acquain- 
tance with the Good Book which the Bible schools of our churches 
are largely supplying. It is this half of our boys which compels us 
to teach the names and order of the books of the Bible, to explain 
the departures from every day speech found in Bible language, and 
to confine our attention to elementary facts. It is this half among 
whom are mostly found those to whom Bible study is distasteful 
and who try to shirk it. 

The study is, however, making itself more respected constantly. 
Pupils who absent themselves unnecessarily from a recitation or 
come without preparation are required to make it up, in a special 
study-period on the following Saturday. Those who fail in Bible, 
though it has but one recitation hour a week, are now thrown out of 
public participation in athletics as much as if it were alloted five 
recitations a week. 

Emphasis has been laid on the strictness of the requirement in 
Bible because in many quarters the study is pursued with less vigor 
and seriousness than others. It was desired to give it here a secure 
and honored place. Let it not be inferred, however, that we have 
tried to drive rather than to draw. The teachers best adapted to 
just this work have been placed in charge and they have tried to 
make it attractive. 

Interesting references are given to books in the library, and the 
first of the year a teacher has been present in the library on Sunday 
afternoons to show the boys how to find and use the references. 
Wall maps and relief maps are used in the class and small relief 
maps are put into the hands of the pupils to be filled in with places 
as narrative advances. Penny pictures are also used in the class- 
room and occasional stereopticon lectures given. 



